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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO CONSERVE AND REVITALIZE OUR 
DOWNTOWN BUSINESS AREAS? 


In an effort to find the solution to this problem, the Urban Land Institute, under the guidance of Lt. 
Charles T. Stewart, USNR, formerly director of the Institute, sponsored a series of special Downtown Area 
Studies in seven typical American cities: Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Louisville, Milwaukee, New York, and 
Philadelphia. 

The authors of these studies were local businessmen with wide knowledge and experience in downtown 
real estate. Their conclusions were made independently but there is an interesting uniformity in the prob- 
lems being faced; and the steps that are recommended to correct them are well thought out and deserve 
careful study. The two most vital problems are transportation and taxation. 

It is safe to say that an‘accurate analysis of the reasons for downtown blight combined with a practical 
program for correcting the conditions would mean in the next decade the direct saving of hundreds of mil- 
hons of dollars in real estate values and additional millions of tax revenues for our cities. 

The most advanced city planners, who dream of tearing our cities apart and starting anew, all propose 
a central business core of office buildings and shops, banks, stores for wholesale merchants, municipal offices 
and accommodations for the various public and semi-public services. It is a fact that today such enterprises 
and activities actually exist in all downtown metropolitan areas. In a large percentage of cases, all that is 


How- 


needed is face-lifting and refurbishing to make the buildings useful and attractive structures. 
ever, much more than improving the buildings themselves is needed. Our central business areas are be- 
coming atrophied from iack of public transportation and are being choked by the creeping paralvsis of blight 


and excessive taxes. 


The vigor and vitality of these business districts, if given half a chance, is amazing for 


their natural location is excellent, and, unlike slum dwellings, no local or Federal subsidy is needed to re- 


juvenate them. 


The life blood of these districts is 
transportation; quick and easy access 
from all outlying areas is vital for both 
goods and people. Limited access traf- 
fic arteries, good public transportation, 
adequate pedestrian facilities and gen- 
erous auto parking are most commonly 
needed and should be at the top of 
city planning and development pro- 
grams. The comments in the reports 
on traffic congestion and transportation 
are of particular interest. 

The report on Downtown Boston by 
William H. Ballard states briefly the 
causes of congestion, which are appli- 
cable to most cities in varying degrees, 
as follows: 

“1. Lack of proper street circulation, 
including a separate and distinct pat- 
tern for each of two kinds of traffic, 
local and express. 

“2. Inadequate, and often not the most 
desirable, terminal facilities for the 
automobile. 

“3 Continued growth of traffic con- 


Transportation 


centration in an area physically unable 
to accommodate it, without some phys- 
ical alteration. 

“4. Difficulty of controlling the pe- 
destrian.” 


Pedestrian Irritations 


The report points out that an answer 
to any one of these causes will “allevi- 
ate” but will not remove the entire 
problem. It brings out clearly the 
difficulties confronting the pedestrian 
as a contributing cause in the decline 
of the business area. “If the fact that, 
because sidewalks are so narrow in the 
important retail district, persons are 
forced to walk literally on the street 
pavement next to the curbing, then it 
might logically be assumed that the 
distaste of the shopper for downtown 
buying was significant. Added to this 
fact the irritation caused by the in- 
numerable hydrants, traffic signs, and 
automobile crossings which not only 
obstruct but physically tire the pedes- 


trian. . . . There can be little doubt 
that there is in the mind of the aver- 
age shopper an antagonism encouraged 
by downtown shopping fatigue. . .” 

Another contributing cause of con- 
gestion is the misuse of the streets for 
parking and moving traffic. The Phila- 
delphia report by Richard J. Seltzer 
states it is a fallacy to say that existing 
streets in that city are not wide enough. 
It is the use made of the streets that 
makes them inadequate. 

The report goes on to say: “A pro- 
gram of education by merchants, bank- 
ers, owners, and all others having an 
interest in preserving the central sec- 
tion, emphasizing the necessity of 
keeping streets, parking areas and 
garages free for prospective customers, 
end urging that cars used exclusively 
for transportation to and from places 
of employment be left beyond the con- 
gested district, should materially im- 
prove the situation.” 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Plan-itorials . . . 


Veterans’ Memorials 


Today hundreds of communities are considering, many are actually planning 
memorials to the war’s dead and wounded. Since our Plan-itorial in URBAN LAND 
for April on “Living Memorials,” and the war’s end, interest has quickened and 
numerous articles in magazines have appeared, most of them in keeping with 
the thought expressed in URBAN LaNp. 

Sam Hayes, Western Regional Advisor, American Commission for Living 
Memorials, writing in Western City for June 1945, says: 

“You could mount a 155 mm. gun in front ot the City Hall. After a year or 
two it would become as meaningless a piece of ojd iron as the hitching posts the 
city outgrew over a generation ago. 

“You could commission someone to do a bronze statue of a soldier in a jeep, 
and put that in front of the city hall. Pretty soon the kids would be chalking tic- 
tac-toe games all over it and it would become as familiar and unheeded a part 
of the landscape as the city hall itself. 

“You could build a community recreation building, a library, a hospital, 
an athletic field, an auditorium, a band shell, a boys’ clubhouse, a swimming pool, 
or a stadium, and dedicate it to that good American life for which your boys gave 
their limbs and their lives. As soon as the last bit of paint was applied, every- 
one in the city would be using it, and it would become as integral a part of their 
lives as the memory of war heroes in their own families.” 

Joseph Hudnut, Dean of Architecture at Harvard, in a more philosophical 
article “The Monument Does Not Remember” in The Atlantic for September 1945 
points out that the people do not understand abstract monuments and care for 
them even less. “Useful buildings”, he says, “are inherently more eloquent than 
any monument, not merely because of the dignity of service, but from the share 
(they) assume in the march of our civilization.” 

The Urban Land Institute has received an interesting letter and preliminary 
proposals on the San Diego War Memorial Project from Philip L. Gildred. Hugh 
Potter, while president of the Urban Land Institute, on a visit to San Diego in- 
fluenced the location for the memorial which, although in the form of a monu- 
mental building, is to contain a large auditorium, theatre, veterans’ halls, library 
and education center. 

It can be pointed out that one of the most important problems of ambitious 
schemes will be the integrating of memorials with the surrounding community 
so that they are in reality both useful and inspiring. 


Tributes to Developer 


Recent magazine articles have praised the achievements of J. C. Nichols in 
his Country Club District Development. The fcllowing excerpts are from “The 
State of Missouri” in Fortune for July and from “Kansas City” in The Saturday 
Evening Post of August 25: 

From Fortune—“Jesse Clyde Nichols (was) the first Realtor to go in for 
large-scale planning and zoning. He began with a ten-acre plot and in the next 
forty years transformed 4000 acres, or about 10% of the total residential area of 
Kansas City, into what is known as the Country Club District, planned and ex- 
ecuted in great detail, right down to the amount of store and public parking space 
per dwelling.” 

From The Saturday Evening Post—‘‘The young Kansan, J. C. Nichols (is) a 
go-getter in capital letters printed red ... Nichols has built good housing around 
50,000 Kansas Citians. He lays out and builds whole neighborhoods at a time, 
so that each house may complement the others, and each neighborhood the 
others. Shopping centers, schools, churches and so on, are strategically located. 
Parking spaces are adequate, and sunken and landscaped around the edges to 
resemble parks. The streets are laid out to create esplanades and parks of every 
shape, on which Mr. Nichols has mounted art objects from all over Europe— 
wellheads, sets of columns, statuary, surrounded by pools and fountains and 
gardens. This long-range-planned 4000-acre development devoted almost en- 
tirely to one-family homes, is said to be the largest undertaking of its kind in the 
world. And Kansas City is immensely proud of the whole thing.” 
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SIGNIFICANT MEETING 


President Newton C. Farr has called 
a meeting of the Trustees of the Urban 
Land Institute at French Lick, Indiana, 
November 28. This meeting will be es- 
pecially significant because it is the 
first to be held since the war ended. 
The era which we have entered is to 
be a fateful one in the destiny of 
American cities. The Urban Land In- 
stitute’s great concern is that action be 
both constructive and practical in the 
development and _ redevelopment of 
cities according to the standard prin- 
ciple of “the highest and best use of 
the land.” 

Among other matters, the Board of 
Trustees will consider a proposal to set 
up a committee to study methods for 
stabilizing business districts. 

The Wagner-Ellender housing bill 
and alternative urban redevelopment 
bills will be discussed. 

The National Real Estate Foundation 
will be a topic. 

There will be a progress report on 
the Community Builders’ Council, the 
group which is making a major con- 
tribution to the science of land devel- 
opment. 


REDEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 


Specific measures agreed upon by 
private enterprise groups as necessary 
to sound urban redevelopment and 
housing legislation have been laid be- 
fore Senators Wagner and Taft and 
others who are re-drafting or prepar- 
ing housing bills. The Urban Land In- 
stitute participated in the formulation 
of the private enterprise proposals. 
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Downtown Areas 


(Continued from Page One) 


Peripheral parking facilities on the 
edge of the central business district 
with shuttle bus service throughout the 
business district is suggested in the 
report on Downtown Detroit by Carl S. 
Wells. It was the opinion that if this 
service could not be established pri- 
vately the downtown merchants asso- 
ciation or the city should attempt to 
provide it. 

The Detroit report, however, warned 
that these peripheral parking areas 
might not entirely solve the parking 
problem. “Persons who wish to drive 
to the central business district may be 
unwilling to undergo the inconvenience 
of changing their mode of transporta- 
tion in order to reach the downtown 
district. Peripheral parking areas 
would be less convenient than proxi- 
mate. parking facilities such as those 
offered by many outlying business dis- 
ete. cc” 

Again the report on Cincinnati by 
Walter S. Schmidt sees traffic gonges- 
tions as due to “l. Cincinnati’s high 
ratio of automobiles per person (one 
for each 4.29 persons); 2. the use of 
surface street cars in the central busi- 
ness district; 3. the absence of sub- 
ways; 4. the use of principal traffic 
arteries by buses; and 5. parking 
difficulties.” 

The Milwaukee report by K. Lee 
Hyder and Howard J. Tobin recom- 
mends (1) provision for permanent 
auto terminal facilities adjacent to 
business district, (2) prohibiting day- 
time parking on portions of principal 
streets, (3) elimination of street cars 
and substitution of buses and trackless 
trolleys, and (4) by-passing through 
traffic around the central business dis- 
trict. 


Taxation 


To give downtown business districts 
a fresh start and a new life, a readjust- 
ment and lightening of the tax burden 
is a must. Many buildings are assessed 
at a great deal more than their value, 
when present earning power is consid- 
ered. A chance to recuperate through 
a readjustment and decrease in taxes 
should actually bring, over a period of 
years, an increased return to the cities. 

The Louisville report by A. J. Stew- 
art states bluntly what is reported in 
most of the studies that “Inequitable 
tax assessments of downtown business 
property have been a major factor in 
encouraging decentralization.” It points 
to a particular inequality as follows: 
“Due to the fact that property on the 
fringes of the retail shopping center 
are almost universally over-assessed in 


relation to their true values, certain 
types of enterprises are virtually forced 
out of these areas into suburban dis- 
tricts or into other areas which are not 
well adapted to their needs. The owner 
oi property which bears an excessive 
assessment is faced with the necessity 
of attempting to maintain rentals 
which will pay taxes and secure a rea- 
sonable return on his_ investment. 
These rentals are necessarily much 
higher than those in other areas where 
assessments are relatively lower. There 
are many types of business enterprises 
which depend on patronage from the 
entire city to support them, or which 
cater to establishments in the central 
shopping section, that can not pay the 
rentals necessary in the area where 
they could best be located.” 


Values Twisted 


The report on Downtown Boston 
states, “There are those who feel that 
undoubtedly the tax situation is one 
of the principal causes of the decay of 
the Boston business district, and there 
can be no return to a healthier condi- 
tion until the tax problem is solved. 
The tax trouble is threefold; (1) over- 
valuation; (2) excessively high munici- 
pal expenditures; (3) a disproportion- 
ate burden on real estate. The high 
land values’ which prevailed in 
downtown Boston before the depression 
were not based on the capitalization of 
current earnings, but on the expecta- 
tion that any parcel of land in the 
central business district could be sold 
at a large profit if held for a few years, 
an expectation justified by the experi- 
ence of three centuries. Such values 
were speculative; and when, at the 
same time current earnings diminished, 
often to the vanishing point, and the 
hope of sale at a profit evaporated, 
values collapsed.” 

The Philadelphia report says, ‘“Un- 
questionably, the large proportion of 
the city taxes borne by the central 
business properties, which in many 
cases is 60% or more of the entire in- 
come derived from these properties, is 
one of the factors leading to decentrali- 
zation. 

“If properties are improved, taxes 
increase; but, due to the limited amount 
of the rent remaining after taxes are 
paid, owners are unable to make im- 
provements. As a result the properties 
have a tendency to become sub-stand- 
ard and obsolete, the occupants less 
Cesirable, and the whole character of 
the street suffers. In other words, we 
are in a vicious cycle, and the owners 
do not have sufficient net returns 
properly to maintain their properties.” 

The Detroit report states, “The ratio 
of market values to assessed values in 
the central business district, on the 


basis of thirteen representative -sani- 
ples, is found to be an average of 53 
per cent. Extremes vary from sales of 
25 per cent to 75.8 per cent of asesssed 
value. Asking prices averaged 56.8 per 
cent of assessed valuations for twenty- 
three properties. Owners’ estimates 
averaged 68.7 per cent of assessed 
values for nine samples.” 

Some optimism is displayed in the 
Cincinnati report when it says, “The 
tax situation in Cincinnati is better 
than in most comparable communities. 
However, the tax laws are a hodge- 
podge, and the system is in need of 
modernization. Real estate should 
have relief in the process. The propor- 
tion of net income taken for taxes is 
unduly high. Special benefit assess- 
ments constitute a danger to real es- 
tate. Benefits are usually not realized, 
and value does not increase to any de- 
gree. The assessment is, in fact, a tax 
increase.” 


Fictitious Structure 


The report on Downtown New York 
by Robert H. Armstrong and Homer 
Hoyt has the following to say on the 
problem: “Taxes in New York City 
should be based on valuations justified 
by current earnings, but if this were 
done it would become very evident that 
the City would soon be bankrupt since 
the taxes are now absorbing practically 
the entire net earnings of old law tene- 
ments, old loft buildings, and over half 
of the net earnings after actual oper- 
ating expenses of apartments and the 
best office buildings. Such valuations 
would so lower the total assessed 
values of New York City that the mu- 
nicipality would be unable to meet its 
obligations, or it would cause such a 
heavy transfer of taxes now being paid 
by Manhattan to the other boroughs 
that there might well be a taxpayers’ 
revolt. The assessing of property on 
the basis justified by current earnings 
is by all means recommended, but it 
would probably be resisted by the city 
authorities because it would shatter the 
fictitious ideas of value upon which as- 
sessments in the Island are now based.” 

The Milwaukee report states, “There 
is an obvious discrimination against 
the central areas in the matter of as- 
sessed values. The city taxing authori- 
ties should act immediately upon this.” 
It also makes this interesting comment 
on planning, “A new approach should 
be made to the basic plan of the city. 
The objective should be to encourage 
the development of cohesive neighbor- 
hoods.” 

Other causes of downtown blight 
frequently mentioned were (1) lack of 
efficiency in local government, (2) need 
cf a comprehensive long-range plan- 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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JERSEY CITY COMMITTEE SEEKS 
CITY PLAN ACTION 


Jersey City is one of the few large 
cities without an official planning 
board. The Post-War and Rehabilita- 
tion Committee has issued a report 
calling for an official planning board 
end a master plan. Its outline of the 
pattern that should be followed is a 
concise and well-stated treatment of 
the subject. Published in the July 26 
issue of the Jersey City “Realtor”, the 
report says: 


. the need for such a Planning 
Board is obvious . . . slum conditions 
... growing blighted areas .. . empty 
lots, vandalized and dilapidated build- 
ings on every hand ... all are in evi- 
dence on all sides.” The report points 
to other cities that have taken steps to 
correct similar conditions, particularly 
the Central Planning Board established 
in Newark to act as a clearing house 
for plans and projects. 


Among the subjects included to form 
the pattern for a master plan are the 
following: 


“1. The Establishment of a Land Use 
Pattern. Theintermingling of indus- 
try, business and homes has created a 
city-wide slum condition. These three 
types of activity should be definitely 
segregated. Residential areas should 
have the benefit of adequate light and 
air, and should be furnished with ade- 
quate schools, community centers, play- 
grounds, and streets free from traffic 
hazards. Industry, commercial, whole- 
sale and retail business should be defi- 
nitely limited to such sections or streets 
which are suitable for those activities. 
The old street pattern must be re- 
studied, and plans made for through 
heavy traffic thoroughfares, with side 
streets used for play-lots and park- 
ways. Population studies should be 
made to determine the proper location 
of schools, community centers, play- 
grounds and parks. 


Proper Re-Use 


“2. Replanning of Industrial Areas. 
Much of the old downtown section is 
unfit for residential purposes. The very 
factors that make homes undesirable 
there make the section ideal for indus- 
trial and commercial activities, namely, 
easy railroad facilities, and trucking 
accessibility to the Metropolitan area. 

“3. A Master Plan for Business 
Streets and Areas. Jersey City has 
many times the number of stores that 
the population can support. Moreover, 
these stores are scattered all over the 
city and have both ruined many a fine 
residential street and have prevented 
stores on business streets from success- 
fully operating because of excessive 
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competition. The result is that the 
residential sections are blighted, and 
business properties on business streets 
are a drug on the market. The whole 
subject needs restudy. It might be well 
to consider starting a campaign to per- 
suade owners of vacant stores not on 
business streets to reconvert them back 
to residential property, and also to out- 
law basement stores in residential sec- 
tions and to tighten up the provisions 
for the construction of new business 
properties not on business streets. 
“4. Slum Areas. It is not enough to 
clear the land by tearing down unsafe, 
vandalized and outmoded buildings. 
A new street pattern must be substi- 
tuted for the old. Heavy traffic must 
be confined to exterior streets and in- 
terior streets provided with culs-de- 
sac, wide parkways, play-lots and 
parks, adequate schools, social and 
neighborhood shopping centers must 
be planned. When such plans are made 
it will be inviting for investing institu- 
tions to plan modern housing, and by 
securing such improvements entire 
sections of the city may be revitalized. 


Conservation 


“5. Blighted Areas. Plans should be 
made to demolish vacant, vandalized 
and unsafe buildings which tend to im- 
pair values of a block or neighborhood. 
A campaign should be started to urge 
ewners of sound structures to improve 
and modernize their holdings and thus 
stop the growth of decay in these areas. 
A city-wide program should be insti- 
tuted to encourage the removal of in- 
terior fences and to convert the interior 
of blocks into block-gardens. A single 
block should be improved to serve as 
a model for other similar conversions. 
Plans should be furnished the indi- 
vidual block and the owners of the 
properties in the block encouraged to 
cooperate in transforming their prop- 
erty from eyesores to a thing of beauty 
The planting of trees on _ interior 
streets, the creation of parkways on 
little-used streets, or streets which 
may be unusually wide, or dead-end 
streets, all would fit in the plan for 
transforming blighted areas into live 
attractive neighborhoods. 

“6. Neighborhood Regrouping. In- 

stead of each block being regarded as 
an isolated unit, many blocks should be 
treated as neighborhood units. The ac- 
cepted definition of a neighborhood is 
1,000 to 1,500 families grouped around 
some central activity such as a school, 
community, or shopping center, or 
park. ; 
“7. Construction of Through Traffic 
Arteries. Jersey City is unique in that 
it possesses an unusually large number 
of dead-end business and __ traffic 
streets. ... 


“8. Playgrounds and Parks. Jersey 
City is woefully deficient in these two 
particulars. A Planning Board would 
determine from a basis of population 
density the need and extent of such 
improvements. .. . 

“9.. War Memorials. Do we want 
statuary for our parks or monumental 
buildings, used perhaps one or two 
times a year or should we consider liv- 
ing memorials using trees, each dedi- 
cated to an individual hero and planted 
in courts in our County Parks or Bou- 
levard? Or should we have a com- 
munity building in which all phases of 
cultural and social recreational activi- 
ties may be conducted by returning 
veterans and their families? 

“10. Sewerage. All proposals for 
ending the discharge of raw sewerage 
into our potable streams should defi- 
nitely form part of a Master Plan.... 

“11. Garbage Disposal. This subject 
also falls with the subject matter of a 
Master Plan... .” 

The report concludes, “we must do 
something to make our cities more liv- 
able, otherwise the population will be 
siphoned out to suburban communities 
with disastrous results to valuations 
and bonded indebtedness.” 


H. W. L. 


Downtown Areas 
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ning program with substantial appro- 


priations for this work, (3) need for 
revision of present zoning regulations, 
and (4) more adequate control of 
smoke and noise. 

There is another factor which al- 
though not specifically mentioned has 
undoubtedly a tremendous effect on 
the frequent shift of downtown busi- 
ness. It is the old-fashioned type of 
straight lease which bankrupts the les- 
see during a bad period and doesn’t 
give the lessor the proper return dur- 
ing boom times. In the opinion of A. 
J. Stewart, Vice-President, Fidelity 
and Columbia Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, there is no question but 
that carefully drawn and equitable per- 
centage leases would have a tremen- 
dous effect in holding downtown 
businesses in permanent locations. 
This is a matter that should receive 
much greater consideration by students 
of urban areas. 

The conservation of our downtown 
areas is of the most vital importance 
to the future of our cities. In the near 
future, it is proposed to devote consid- 
erable space in Ursan Lanp to this 
phase of city planning, and comments 
and suggestions from its readers on this 
important subject will be welcome. 


S. H. M. 








